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Cassius Dio and Herodian on the First Sasanian 


Offensive against the Eastern Provinces of 
the Roman Empire (229-232) 


DAVID 


Introduction 


In a.D. 229, Ardashir, the virtual founder of the 
Sasanian dynasty and state, made his first lim- 
ited but unmistakeably aggressive moves against 
the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. It 
is with the record of these events that the con- 
temporary, relatively reliable, and well-informed 
historian Cassius Dio brought his monumental 
Roman History to a close.! 

For the years 230-232, we have the fairly de- 
tailed account of Dio’s younger contemporary 
Herodian,” whose History covers the period from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius in a.p. 180 to the 
accession of Gordian III in a.p. 238. Its date of 
composition is unlikely to have been earlier 
than 244.3 Herodian’s presentation is marred by 
a predilection for the rhetorical, the dramatic, 
and the sensational and the quality of his infor- 
mation is generally inferior to that of Dio. He 
also appears, on the whole, to have been consid- 
erably more restricted in terms of access to in- 
formation.* Nevertheless, what he has to offer is, 
as in the present case, often the best we have and 
much of it deserves to be taken seriously. But 
two other considerations need to be borne in 
mind before proceeding any further: Dio’s ac- 
count is only partially extant, being imperfectly 
preserved in the eleventh-century Epitome of 
John Xiphilinus® and, where Herodian takes over, 
the events of 229 appear to have been merged 
with those of 230 in such a way as to make it 
hard to disentangle one set of references from the 
other. But the attempt must be made and to this 
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end I shall set out both passages in translation 
as an initial basis for further and more detailed 
discussion. 


Passages in Translation 
The Abridged Version of Dio 


“Many large-scale uprisings occurred, some of 
them causing great alarm, but they were all put 
down. 

But the situation in Mesopotamia was even 
more alarming and a more real source of univer- 
sal fear not just for the people in Rome but for 
everybody else as well. Artaxerxes, a Persian, after 
vanquishing the Parthians in three battles and 
killing their king, Artabanus, marched against 
Hatra in an attempt to make of it a base for op- 
erations against the Romans. He made a breach 
in the wall, but after losing a considerable num- 
ber of soldiers as the result of an ambush he 
moved on and attacked Media. And, having 
seized, by a combination of violence and intim- 
idation, a large part of that land and also of 
Parthia, he set off against Armenia. Here he suf- 
fered a reverse at the hands of the local inhabi- 
tants, of some Medes and of the sons of Artabanus 
and, as some say, took to flight or, according to 
others, withdrew in order to equip a larger force. 
Consequently, he made us extremely apprehen- 
sive when he encamped with a large army so as 
to threaten not only Mesopotamia but also Syria 
and began to issue boastful threats to the effect 
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that he would recover all the territories which 
the Persians of old had once held, as far as the 
Greek Sea, on the grounds that they were his 
from his forefathers. It is not that he himself 
gives the impression of deserving to be taken 
seriously, but the fact is that such is the state 
of our armies that some of the men are actually 
joining him and others are refusing to take de- 
fensive action. They have been behaving with 
such wantonness, licence, and impunity that the 
troops in Mesopotamia have even dared to kill 
their commander, Flavius Heracleo.’”® 


Herodian 


“So for thirteen years,’ Alexander’s rule was 
beyond reproach as far as he personally was 
concerned. In his tenth year,* however, letters 
arrived unexpectedly from the governors of Syria 
and Mesopotamia, which stated that, after over- 
throwing the Parthians and ousting them from 
their empire in the east, the Persian king, Arta- 
xerxes, had killed Artabanus the previous Great 
King, who wore the double diadem. He had also 
subdued all the neighbouring barbarian peoples 
and reduced them to tributary status. After 
which, he would neither keep the peace nor stay 
on his side of the River Tigris, but crossing its 
banks and the frontiers of the Roman Empire, 
he was overrunning Mesopotamia and threaten- 
ing Syria. Considering the entire mainland fac- 
ing Europe and separated [from it] by the Aegean 
Sea and the Propontic Gulf, the whole of what 
is called Asia [Minor],? to be an ancestral pos- 
session, he was intending to recover it for the 
Persian empire. From the time of Cyrus, he de- 
clared, who first transferred the empire from the 
Medes to the Persians, to that of Darius, the last 
king of the Persians, whose empire Alexander 
the Macedonian had destroyed, all the territories 
as far as Ionia and Caria had been under the ad- 
ministration of Persian satraps. So it was proper 
for him to restore whole and intact the empire, 
which they had formerly held.”!° 


Information 


The term “information” is to be understood here 
as applying only to that which must have been 
news in the sense of being new or unfamiliar to 
educated people in general in the Roman Empire 
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at the particular point in time with the present 
extracts are concerned. As such it is a partial ab- 
straction, being a message with both messenger 
and recipient excluded. Subtler and more clearly 
defined relationships will need to be examined 
later. In the meantime, both passages will be bro- 
ken down into the items of information, which 
they contain. 


Items of Information 


In the abridged version of Dio 

1. The occurrence and suppression of various 
large-scale uprisings within the Roman 
Empire. 

2. The even more worrying situation in Meso- 
potamia. 

3. The emergence of Artaxerxes, a Persian, 
within the Parthian Empire. 

4. Artaxerxes’ defeat of the Parthians. 

5. The fact that Artaxerxes defeated the Par- 
thians in three battles. 

6. Artaxerxes’ killing of their king, Artabanus. 

7. Artaxerxes’ attack on Hatra. 

8. Artaxerxes’ successful breaching of the wall 
of Hatra. 

9. Artaxerxes’ loss of a considerable number of 

soldiers. 

. The fact that they were lost as the result of 
an ambush. 

. Artxerxes’ departure from Hatra. 

. Artaxerxes’ attack on Media. 

. Artaxerxes’ successful seizure of large parts 
of Media and Parthia. 

. The tact that this seizure was achieved by a 
combination of violence and intimidation. 

. Artaxerxes’ attack on Armenia. 

. The fact that Artaxerxes suffered a reverse 
there at the hands of a hostile coalition of 
forces. 

. The fact that this coalition consisted of Ar- 
menians, Medes and the sons of Artabanus. 

. Artaxerxes’ flight or withdrawal to muster 
fresh troops. 

. Artaxerxes’ concentration of forces at an 
unspecified point in close proximity to the 
borders of Mesopotamia and Syria. 

. The apprehension felt by the Romans at this 

latest action. 

Artaxerxes’ threats to recover territory for- 

merly held by the Persians of old. 

Indiscipline in the army of Mesopotamia. 
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23. The fact that this indiscipline took the ex- 
treme form in some cases of desertion to 
Artaxerxes. 

The fact that this indiscipline expressed it- 
self in other cases in a refusal to take defen- 
sive action. 

Military rebellion in Mesopotamia and mur- 
der by the soldiers of their commander. 
The fact that their commander was Flavius 


Heracleo. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Items of information in Herodian 

1. The arrival of letters to the emperor. 

2. The fact that these letters came from the 
governors of Mesopotamia and Syria. 

3. The statement in the letters that the Per- 
sian king Artaxerxes had overthrown the 
Parthians. 

4. The statement in the letters that Artaxerxes 
had ousted the Parthians from their empire 
in the east. 

5. The statement in the letters that Artaxerxes 
had killed Artabanus. 

6. The statement in the letters that Artabanus 
was the previous Great King. 

7. The statement in the letters that Artabanus 
wore the double diadem. 

8. The statement in the letters that Artaxerxes 
had subdued all the neighbouring barbarian 
peoples. 

9. The statement in the letters that Artaxer- 
xes had reduced these peoples to tributary 
status. 

The statement in the letters that Artaxerxes 
had crossed the Tigris and the frontiers of 
the Roman Empire. 

The statement in the letters that Artaxerxes 
was overrunning Mesopotamia and threat- 
ening Syria. 

The statement in the letters that Artaxerxes 
intended to recover territory formerly held 
by the Persians of old. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


The purpose of the foregoing itemized lists is 
to remove all narrative colouring and authorial 
intervention from the two passages under consid- 
eration.!! From these lists one can tell at a glance 
just how very much more informative than He- 
rodian Dio is, even though what we have here is 
Xiphilinus’ epitome. Much, though not all, that 
is of any substance in the extract from Herodian 
can be seen to derive from Dio,!? but the occur- 
rence in Herodian of major omissions and addi- 
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tions is sufficiently important to merit further 
discussion. 

The absence of any mention in Herodian of 
the troubled situation in Mesopotamia that cul- 
minated in a mutiny and the murder of the com- 
mander of the army of Mesopotamia, Flavius 
Heracleo (Dio, items 25 and 26), is, to say the 
least of it, remarkable. But Herodian does not 
scruple to resort to the wilful suppression of sig- 
nificant detail, whenever such detail distracts 
from his overall literary, rhetorical, and moraliz- 
ing aims. And here, as elsewhere,!* he seems to 
have an ulterior motive for omitting material. 
The last few years of the reign of Severus Alex- 
ander are in fact presented selectively and dra- 
matically in order to supplement and reinforce 
the static picture of the benevolent but weak 
ruler, which Herodian has already sketched. 

Herodian’s most important addition is the men- 
tion of letters to the emperor from the governors 
of Mesopotamia and Syria (Herodian, items 1 
and 2), a mention which has chronological im- 
plications that go beyond the point at which 
Dio’s Roman History leaves off.!4 Another inter- 
esting addition is the reference to Artabanus as 
“the previous Great King, who wore the double 
diadem” (Herodian, items 6 and 7}. This sug- 
gests the possibility that at or near to the time 
to which Herodian’s narrative refers, the time 
when the governors sent their reports to the 
emperor, there was in existence a present Great 
King. Such a person could only have been Vo- 
logeses VI, who appears to have outlived his 
younger brother, Artabanus IV, who had rebelled 
against him and tried to seize the throne. But, 
since Vologeses is nowhere mentioned in Hero- 
dian’s History, it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that this reference was taken more or less un- 
thinkingly by Herodian from Dio.'© Our next 
step, however, must be to return to the sequence 
of events and determine to what extent this can 
be established by combining Dio’s narrative with 
that of Herodian. 


Letters from the Governors 
of Mesopotamia and Syria: 
A Reconstruction 


Thanks to Dio, we have a name for the governor 
of Mesopotamia, Flavius Heracleo. Thanks to the 
same source, we also know that Flavius Heracleo 
was murdered by soldiers serving in the army of 
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Mesopotamia. On the basis of this information, 
it seems not unreasonable to suppose that some 
time before his death, the governor sent a report 
in which he drew the emperor’s attention to 
those recent moves by Ardashir!” and his army 
that he considered most potentially dangerous to 
Roman interests and that he also drew his atten- 
tion to the internal revolution, which had taken 
place within the Parthian empire, though nei- 
ther he nor anyone else could have anticipated 
its eventual repercussions at this early stage.!® 
Items 3 to 20 in the list drawn up for Dio give a 
good idea of the type of information such an in- 
telligence report may well have contained. From 
where did Flavius Heracleo get his information? 
He may have got it from spies in Hatra and per- 
haps also from Parthian refugees still loyal to the 
Arsacid dynasty.!° 

At all events, Flavius Heracleo’s letter must 
have been followed some time in 227-228 by his 
murder, and news of the murder and the mutiny 
would have reached the governor of Syria fairly 
quickly and he in turn must have sent a letter 
(probably some time between 228 and 229) to 
Severus Alexander informing him of the disas- 
trous turn that events in Mesopotamia had taken 
(Dio items 22-26). 

At this point Dio’s account draws to a close, 
but further events still discernible in Hero- 
dian’s compressed narrative (see items 10 and 11 
as listed for Herodian) must have necessitated, 
perhaps in 230-231, a second letter from the gov- 
ernor of Syria to the emperor, apprising him of 
Ardashir’s new policy of direct aggression, and 
of the alarming proportions which his invasion 
of Roman territory had already assumed. Inci- 
dentally, Ardashir’s timing is likely to have been 
influenced by the sort of detailed information on 
the course of the mutiny in Mesopotamia, which 
he would have received from his agents and spies 
in the region.”° 

The picture which now emerges is of at least 
three successive letters sent at intervals over a 
period of two to three years and dealing with 
distinct but related matters, which arose in the 
course of a progressively deteriorating situation. 
How the emperor and his advisers responded to 
the crisis provoked by the Persian invasion of 
Mesopotamia is to some extent made clear in 
Herodian’s subsequent narrative, though such 
mundane but historically interesting questions 
as whether the emperor sent anyone to investi- 
gate and confirm Flavius Heracleo’s report?! and 
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who was sent to replace him as governor of Mes- 
opotamia after his murder receive no mention in 
Herodian and would doubtless have constituted 
unwelcome interruptions to the flow of his ex- 
alted rhetoric. 

But, in order to complete our overall under- 
standing of the two passages on which the pres- 
ent reconstruction is based, it will be necessary 
to examine the remaining material contained in 
them. Such material may conveniently be clas- 
sified and discussed under the broad heading of 
Explanation and Commentary. 


Explanation and Commentary 
In the Abridged Version of Dio 


Dio refers to the apprehension aroused by Ar- 
dashir’s recent actions and words, though he pro- 
fesses not to take the words, which he describes 
as “boastful threats,” very seriously. According 
to Dio, who had described Ardashir’s movements 
in considerable and illuminating detail, these 
movements culminate in the taking up of a po- 
tentially offensive position in close proximity to 
both Mesopotamia and Syria and in the issuing 
of threats (to whom?) “to the effect that he would 
recover all the territories, which the Persians of 
old had once held as far as the Greek Sea, on the 
grounds that they were his from his forefathers.” 

I would suggest that, although Dio may have 
heard of some unspecified claim by Ardashir 
that he would recover lost territory by force of 
arms if necessary, he was not quoting any words 
actually uttered by Ardashir, but rather that he 
was trying to interpret the territorial aims that 
lay behind the various military actions which 
he had recorded.” Moreover, in order to spell 
out the precise extent of Ardashir’s territorial 
ambitions, Dio appears to have had recourse to 
a highly literary and allusive form of historical 
geography. The curious expression “as far as 
the Greek Sea,” which Herodian glosses with a 
wealth of specific detail, is Herodotean in origin 
and occurs in a memorable passage in Herodo- 
tus, Book Five, which is of particular relevance 
here. 

In the story, which Herodotus tells, Arista- 
goras of Miletus visited the Spartan king Cle- 
omenes in the hope of enlisting Spartan support 
for a campaign against Persia. With him Aris- 
tagoras brought “a map of the world.” During 
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his interview with Cleomenes, Aristagoras, fol- 
lowing the line of the Royal Road to Susa, 
pointed out on the map certain countries, nota- 
bly Lydia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and “Cilicia with 
its territory extending to the coast,”? (then Ar- 
menia and south eastwards to Susa}, through 
which that road passes. Although Aristagoras 
did his utmost to convince Cleomenes that it 
would be an easy matter to defeat the Persians 
and thereby win undreamed of wealth, the latter 
answered that he would wait two days before 
giving his reply. When the appointed day came, 
Cleomenes asked Aristagoras how far it was 
from “the Sea of the Ionians to Susa.”*° On re- 
ceiving the answer that it would take a journey 
of three months, Cleomenes rejected Aristago- 
ras’ proposal and ordered him to leave Sparta 
before sunset. A little further on in this account, 
Herodotus offers the reader a detailed descrip- 
tion, with distances, of the Royal Road, at the 
end of which he gives what he claims to be the 
correct distance from “the Greek Sea to Susa.”’?’ 
But, to return to Dio, it is important to ap- 
preciate that maps were not part of the stan- 
dard equipment of a literary historian of the 
third century and this bookish evocation of a 
map is probably the best we can hope for.”® At 
all events, Dio’s compressed reference becomes 
much clearer once one turns to Herodian. 


In Herodian 


Where Dio’s reference to the geographical extent 
of Ardashir’s territorial ambitions is compressed 
and allusive, Herodian is explicit and relatively 
prolix, though it should be noted that he gives 
none of the precise references to Ardashir’s tac- 
tical movements upon which Dio’s recourse to 
Herodotean geography appears to be based. Ac- 
cording to Herodian then, Ardashir “considered 
the whole of what is called Asia [Minor] to be 
an ancestral possession,”? and intended to re- 
cover it for the Persian empire. This corresponds 
fairly closely to the stretch of territory through 
which the Royal Road ran as described in the 
passage from Herodotus. It should also be noted, 
and indeed cannot be stressed too much, just how 
limited®° this alleged territorial claim is when 
compared with what any attentive reader famil- 
iar with Herodotus could have gathered of the 
real extent of the Achaemenian Empire. What 
Herodian says next, however, requires very care- 
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ful analysis within its own context and on its 
own terms: “from the time of Cyrus, he declared, 
who first transferred the empire from the Medes 
to the Persians, to that of Darius, the last king of 
the Persians, whose empire Alexander the Mace- 
donian had destroyed, all the territories as far 
as Ionia and Caria had been under the adminis- 
tration of Persian satraps. So it was proper for 
him to restore whole and intact the empire, 
which they had formerly held.” If we remove 
the expression “all the territories as far as Ionia 
and Caria,” a description of the geographical ex- 
tent of Ardashir’s current claim, which merely 
repeats with less detail and precision what He- 
rodian has already said, we are left with some- 
thing that has all the appearance of being a 
miniature historical digression on the part of 
the author but which syntax requires us to treat 
as somehow belonging to Ardashir and not to 
Herodian. The early material contained in this 
digression could easily have been picked up from 
Herodotus and the later from Arrian. But the 
most suspicious thing of all is that, if we take 
this seeming historical digression as in fact form- 
ing part of Ardashir’s claim, what we get is in 
essence: the Persians took their empire from 
somebody else, then somebody else took it away 
from them, therefore it is proper for me to recover 
it for the Persians, an extraordinary statement, 
which offends not just against all conceptions 
of historical versimilitude but against ordinary 
common sense. Only failure on the part of Hero- 
dian to achieve his over-ambitious literary aims 
can explain what has happened here. The attempt 
to combine historical digression with dramatic 
representation has proved too much for the au- 
thor, whose palpable fiction might have escaped 
detection but for the telltale absurdity of this 
inappropriate reference to the Medes. Further- 
more, once this excursus into history is removed, 
practically everything else derives directly from 
Dio. Yet this inappropriately inserted historical 
digression masquerading as the twice-reported 
utterance of Ardashir has become the corner- 
stone of a whole edifice of scholarly invention 
and a political program of restoring the ancient 
empire of the Achaemenians has been fathered 
on the Sasanian dynasty and state. 

In the meantime, however, other scholars, ap- 
proaching the question of what the Sasanians 
knew of their ancient past through a careful ex- 
amination of the purely Iranian tradition, have 
arrived at very different conclusions. But old 
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fantasies die hard, and we are currently faced 
with two conflicting views of the driving force 
behind the territorial ambitions of Ardashir and 
his successors. It is to this question then that we 
must finally turn our attention. 


The Revivalist Interpretation 


Though it is largely the product of modern con- 
jecture and has little in the way of hard evidence 
to support it, this interpretation has proved to be 
immensely popular. It has found its most recent 
advocate in the distinguished scholar and lead- 
ing authority on Byzantium and the Arabs, Irfan 
Shahid. 

In an article published in 2004, Professor 
Shahid has put up a spirited but ultimately un- 
convincing defence of what he terms the “old 
orthodoxy.”*! His first two arguments are gen- 
eral in nature. In the first of these, he appears to 
concede that the Sasanians had only a limited 
and rather hazy recollection of their ancient 
Achaemenian imperial past, but then he pro- 
ceeds to make a number of unwarranted assump- 
tions about the way they could and did use such 
historical knowledge as they actually possessed. 
It will be necessary to quote most of this first 
general argument in order to appreciate just how 
much it takes for granted: “There is no doubt 
that the Sasanid knowledge of Achaemenid his- 
tory was neither accurate nor extensive, but they 
certainly had enough knowledge of that history 
to inspire them with an ideology with which 
they fought their wars with Byzantium and on 
which they rested their case in diplomatic dis- 
patches.”%* But does one require knowledge of 
one’s ancient past in order to be “inspired with 
an ideology” and, perhaps more pertinently, does 
one need an ideology in order to go to war? More- 
over, it is extremely doubtful whether any of the 
many wars fought between Byzantium and Iran 
(with the partial exception of the last one) were 
fought on ideological grounds and, as far as “dip- 
lomatic dispatches” are concerned not only are 
such documents nowhere extant except in the 
sentence just quoted but it is not usually neces- 
sary to delve into one’s ancient history in order 
to manufacture a pretext for war. 

The second general argument consists of detail- 
ing the non-Iranian sources of historical knowl- 
edge to which the Sasanians might have turned 
for enlightenment, had they so wished, but that 
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of course is the great proviso. In the case of what 
he terms “the Jewish tradition in the Old Testa- 
ment,” it is well to remember that the Hebrew 
Scriptures are above all a body of mostly reli- 
gious writings and it is hard to see why a Zoro- 
astrian of the Sasanian period should have 
wished to familiarize himself with them in the 
first place. As for the Greek tradition, he fails to 
produce a single instance of interest shown in 
the Greek historians by either the Parthians or 
the Sasanians. 

Shahid then goes on to list eight arguments, 
which he claims to be more positive.** Unfortu- 
nately, this impressive array turns out on closer 
inspection to consist of not more than five pos- 
itive arguments. Three is unexceptionable and 
is a solid critique of the abuse of the argument 
from silence as practised by some of the propo- 
nents of what he describes as the “revisionist 
view,” but five and six depend on four, which it- 
self does not stand up to examination as will 
soon become clear. 

In four, he states: “the account in Herodian 
cannot but be authentic,” and again: “There is no 
cogent reason for doubting the authenticity of 
the account. After all it was an official document 
sent to the Emperor Severus Alexander by the 
two governors of Mesopotamia and Syria.”** But 
such statements can no longer be accepted. As 
we have seen, Herodian’s account is anything 
but authentic. In five, Dio is invoked as a fur- 
ther witness, wherever he and Herodian agree, 
but it is clear that where this happens Herodian 
derives his material from Dio. 

Argument two is contentious and mislead- 
ing and needs to be quoted at length: “The Ono- 
masticon of a dynasty is revelatory. The name, 
Ardashir itself, the name of the founder of the 
dynasty, is surely significant. It was a resound- 
ingly Achaemenid name, Artaxerxes of the Greek 
sources, assumed by three members of the Achae- 
menid Dynasty but never by the Parthians.’’35 

In the first place, it is not acceptable to speak 
of “resoundingly Achaemenid” names whilst 
ignoring the complexities of Iranian philology. 
The name, Ardashir, is in fact late Middle Per- 
sian and represents the last phase in the phonetic 
evolution of the Old Persian name*® for which 
the Classical Greek approximation is “Artaxer- 
xes.” The Greek approximation to the form, 
which the Persian name had assumed by the first 
century a.D., was “Artaxares.’”’?’ As for the evolv- 
ing Persian form of the name, there is numis- 
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matic evidence for four such “Ardashirs,” who 
were semi-independent kings in Fars during the 
period trom the second half of the third century 
B.C. to the beginning of the third century a.p.,°° 
and it would make little sense to regard the mi- 
nor vassal king of Adiabene, mentioned in the 
Res Gestae of Augustus in A.D. 14, as the bearer 
of a “resoundingly Achaemenian name.’’?? The 
reason for this name’s persistence and popularity 
seems, instead, to have been a religious one—the 
reputation for piety enjoyed by the Achaemenian 
king, Artaxerxes II.*° 

Argument number one lays stress on the fact 
that, like the Achaemenids, the Sasanids came 
from Fars and Professor Shahid concludes: “it is 
impossible to believe that the ruins of Persepolis 
and Susa did not remind them of the Achae- 
menids, even though they could not read their 
inscriptions.”*! But the ground just conceded 
leaves no room for the claims that have already 
been put forward: such mute and inarticulate 
reminders are unlikely to have “inspired them 
with an ideology.” 

Argument number eight rests upon the assump- 
tion that in conquering most of the Pars Orien- 
talis of the Roman Empire in the second decade 
of the seventh century, Khusrau II “fulfilled” the 
“Achaemenid Dream.”* In other words, Khus- 
rau’s conquests in the first decade of the reign 
of Heraclius are somehow adduced as proof of 
a) the existence of the “Achaemenid Dream” and 
b) its fulfilment. Yet the only evidence, which we 
do have of what Khusrau dreamed of achieving 
by way of conquest and military glory, comes 
from the account of a contemporary, the Greek 
historian Theophylact Simocatta, and what he 
tells us is a rather different story: “when the em- 
peror Maurice had sent him |i.e. Probus, bishop 
of Chalcedon] to Chosroes in Ctesiphon, he was 
summoned one day at high noon to the palace, 
where Chosroes, bathed in sweat, demanded of 
the priest to see an icon of the Mother of God. 
The prelate, who carried about with him her im- 
age on a tablet, granted a view of it to the Persian 
king. After doing homage to the icon, he declared 
that its original had stood before him and told 
him that she had bestowed upon him the victo- 
ries of Alexander of Macedon, and yet Chosroes 
had only just been restored to his kingdom and 
overcome the usurper and his supporters by the 
armed might of the emperor’s decisive interven- 
tion.”*° What could be interpreted as a return to 
the status quo ante Alexandrum is seen here not 
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in terms of the Achaemenids and their empire 
but of emulating “the victories of Alexander.” 

Thus the edifice of proof so elaborately con- 
structed in support of the “old orthodoxy” turns 
out on closer inspection to be a house built upon 
sand. 


The Transformationist Interpretation 


The germ of this interpretation is to be found in 
a short critical note in Theodor Noéldeke’s anno- 
tated German translation of the material deal- 
ing with the Sasanians in the Arabic Chronicle 
of Tabari.“ N6ldeke’s remarks concern the na- 
ture of the purely Iranian surviving historical 
tradition and of the Arabic historian’s sources 
for what little he has to say about the rebellion 
of Ardashir. They are, as one would expect, a 
model of objectivity and precision. They are also 
severely and deliberately limited in scope and 
application: the usual Persian tradition knows 
next to nothing about the Achaemenians and 
such information as it does have concerning Al- 
exander and the last Darius first came into that 
tradition from the Greek Alexander romance* 
and (presumably) to Tabari via the Kérndmak.* 

In 1971, the distinguished Iranist, Ehsan Yar- 
Shater published an important article entitled 
“Were the Sasanians heirs to the Achaemen- 
ids?”4 In this article, he demonstrates convinc- 
ingly just how massively the historical record 
had with the passage of time become garbled, 
distorted, and overlaid with fiction and myth. He 
also suggests that the Greek sources and Hero- 
dian in particular greatly exaggerate the extent 
of the knowledge of the Achaemenids and their 
history, which they attribute to the Sasanians.* 
But it is misleading to speak in such general 
terms here of the Sasanians, because the incident 
to which Herodian refers concerns Ardashir at a 
point in time somewhere between the end of 
the Parthian and the beginning of the Sasanian 
period. In any case, the material, which Hero- 
dian derived from Dio and above all Dio himself, 
when subjected to careful analysis, suggest the 
existence of a much less specific territorial claim 
on the part of Ardashir. Yar-Shater, moreover, 
does not go so far as to deny the existence of any 
kind of territorial claim whatsoever. But not 
many years were to pass before others were to 
rush eagerly and confidently down the road to 
unqualified scepticism. 
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In an article published in 1984,*? Erich Ketten- 
hofen, armed with Ehsan Yar-Shater’s general 
conclusions and tearing Noldeke’s brief obser- 
vations from their original context, drew the 
extreme and inexplicable conclusion that no Sas- 
anian ever claimed to be recovering territory 
once held by the Persian kings of old and taken 
away from them by Alexander the Great.°° The 
unspoken assumption behind all this, which the 
reader is left to work out for himself (without 
ever knowing for certain whether Kettenhofen 
is really prepared to go that far) is that Ardashir 
in A.D. 229-230 cannot possibly have known of 
even the name of Alexander and therefore can- 
not have made even the vaguest and most impre- 
cise of historically based territorial claims. 

Kettenhofen repeatedly invokes the argument 
from silence in order to support his extreme con- 
clusions. After summarizing the results of Yar- 
Shater’s thorough examination of the Arabic and 
New Persian texts, on the basis of which that 
scholar concluded that the Sasanians possessed 
no accurate information about the history of the 
Achaemenids and no longer knew the name of 
Cyrus, the founder of the dynasty, Kettenhofen 
toys with the objection: “but could not knowl- 
edge of the Achaemenids, which was still avail- 
able in the time of Ardashir, have subsequently 
been lost?” only to reject it on the grounds that 
Shapur I in his celebrated trilingual inscription 
makes no claim to the recovery of lost Achae- 
menian territory.°! But that is a more or less me- 
chanical recourse to the argument from silence 
without even pausing to consider the nature and 
aims of what is clearly a boastful and grandi- 
loquent propaganda document, where it would 
make little sense to draw attention to what its 
author had so far failed to achieve. If, for in- 
stance, we were to apply this sort of reasoning 
to the Res Gestae of Augustus (after which M. 
Rostovtzeff named the inscription of Shapur), 
we should arrive at very strange conclusions in- 
deed, especially with regard to the discreet omis- 
sions and slanted allusions contained in that 
document. The argument from silence has cer- 
tain obvious limitations and a propaganda doc- 
ument must be recognized for what it is and 
evaluated accordingly. 

Since the whole thrust of Kettenhofen’s analy- 
sis is determined by the relentless application, 
in each and every case, of the argument from 
silence, I have no option but to reject it as un- 
satisfactory and unconvincing. I must also ac- 
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knowledge that I am at a loss to explain why 
what might have been the promising start of a 
sound critical approach should have degener- 
ated into such an extreme form of historical 
scepticism. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to examine briefly two diametrically 
opposed interpretations both of which have been 
pushed by some of their proponents to extreme 
and unacceptable conclusions. Since there is no 
acceptable middle way between these two posi- 
tions because both have been arrived at through 
the operation of untenable but never openly 
stated theoretical assumptions, I would suggest 
that we turn our attention elsewhere and shift 
our historical perspective away from the Achae- 
menians and the Sasanians and in the direction 
of the Parthians. 

The Roman historian Tacitus, writing to- 
wards the end of the reign of Trajan (98-117), 
has the following entry under the year a.p. 35 
(or rather its equivalent), which throws an in- 
teresting light on Parthian affairs and upon re- 
lations between Parthia and Rome: “In the 
consulship of Gaius Cestius and Marcus Serv- 
ilius, some Parthian nobles came to Rome, with- 
out the knowledge of their king Artabanus. 
Dread of Germanicus had made the prince faith- 
ful to the Romans and just to his people, but 
subsequently he changed this behaviour for in- 
solence towards us, and tyranny to his subjects. 
He was elated by the wars, which he had suc- 
cessfully waged against the surrounding nations, 
while he disdained the aged and, so he thought, 
unwarlike Tiberius, eagerly coveting Armenia, 
over which, on the death of Artaxias, he placed 
Arsaces, his eldest son. He further added insult, 
and sent envoys to reclaim the treasures left by 
Vonones in Syria and Cilicia. Then too he in- 
sisted on the ancient boundaries of Persia and 
Macedonia, and intimated with a vainglorious 
threat, that he meant to seize on the country 
[previously] possessed by Cyrus and afterwards 
by Alexander |my italics].°? 

It is, I believe, of particular relevance that the 
claim attributed by Dio and Herodian to Ar- 
dashir, seized upon by some as vital evidence 
for a radical change in policy (and indeed a whole 
new program to restore the ancient empire of 
the Achaemenians) on the part of the founder of 
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the Sasanian dynasty, and strenuously denied 
all foundation in fact by others, is here pursued 
about two centuries earlier by the Parthian king 
Artabanus II. That Artabanus should have made 
such a claim is not really so surprising, once 
one stops to reflect that the Parthian state owed 
its first embryonic existence around 238 B.C. to 
armed invasion and its expansion for the next 
two centuries or so to relentless and very often 
successful warfare against the successors of Al- 
exander the Great.” Then the Romans had en- 
tered upon the scene, defeating the remaining 
successor states and annexing those territories 
that the Parthians had not yet succeeded in re- 
covering for the reconstituted Iranian empire 
over which they ruled. Thus, the Parthians were 
to find themselves once more frequently engaged 
in warfare both offensive and defensive. This 
time, however, the Parthian state was involved, 
right up to the time of its senescence and final 
overthrow from within by Ardashir and his sup- 
porters, in a protracted struggle with the no less 
expansionist power of the Romans. In claiming 
and attempting to recover lost territory, the first 
Sasanid was acting no differently from the way 
in which the Parthians had done repeatedly in 
the past, whenever they felt themselves to be in 
a position to do so.” 

That Ardashir’s claim was imprecise and op- 
portunistically adapted to suit the circumstances 
is clear, not from the single passage in Herodian, 
which has been so endlessly and inconclusively 
discussed, but from Herodian’s subsequent nar- 
rative. After he had overrun Mesopotamia and 
was in a position to threaten Syria, he raised the 
stakes and included these two regions also in 
his claim.®*> And if Ardashir decided to direct 
his new found military strength to the recovery 
of territory held by the hated Romans, such a 
move can hardly have failed to prove popular 
amongst the Iranian population at large and to 
render greatly more acceptable the rule of a 
usurper. I suspect that the claim to recover lost 
territories was meant chiefly for the benefit of 
what Herodian calls “the neighbouring barbarian 
peoples.”56 As far as his own subjects were con- 
cerned they did not need to be reminded of their 
ancient past when the Roman aggression of 216 
was still a recent memory? and the slightly 
more long-term perspective embraced a series 
of invasions and a policy of steady territorial en- 
croachment from Trajan’s campaigns of 114-117 
to that of Septimius Severus in 195. 
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If the knowledge of the remote Achaemenian 
past drains away, to be dissipated in a fog of myth 
and legend in the five or so centuries of the Sasa- 
nian empire’s existence, it is also clear that most 
of the many wars with Byzantium were fought 
for limited objectives and short-term gains.°* The 
last great conflict was only a partial exception 
to this and it was the product of peculiar cir- 
cumstances resulting from the unexpected turn 
events had taken between the accession of Justin 
II in 565 and the death of Phocas in 610, and of 
the experience and personality of Khusrau II. And 
when that monarch, elated by an unexpected 
measure of success, drifted into total war, he ap- 
pears to have believed that he was emulating the 
exploits of Alexander not restoring the empire 
of the sober and shadowy Achaemenians. There 
never was any “Achemenid Dream,” only the mi- 
rage of Alexander’s conquests. 


Notes 


1. Not all of the eighty books of this massive his- 
tory of Rome from its legendary beginnings to A.D. 229 
have survived the wreckage of time intact, but the 
missing portions are in part supplied by three later 
sources that did have access to much of what has since 
been lost. For a useful short discussion see F. Millar, A 
Study of Cassius Dio (Oxford, 1964}, pp. 1-4. 

2. If Dio was “born about 163 or 164,” as suggested 
by Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio, p. 13, and Hero- 
dian was born some time between 176 and 178, as 
suggested by C. R. Whittaker in his introduction to 
the Loeb edition and translation of Herodian (vol. 1, 
pp. xi-xii and xxxiii), that would make Herodian any- 
thing from twelve to fifteen years younger than Dio. 

3. Cf. Loeb Classical Library, Herodian, ed. and 
trans. C. R. Whittaker in 2 vols. (1969), vol. 1, Intro- 
duction, pp. ix-xv. Recent attempts to revise the dat- 
ing upwards range from the time of Philip the Arab to 
post 260 for the date of composition and include a 
suggested date of birth post 190 for Herodian himself. 
There is a cautious and useful discussion of this be- 
wildering variety of opinions in M. Zimmermann, 
Kaiser und Ereignis: Studien zum Geschichtswerk 
Herodians (Munich,1999), pp. 285-91. None of these 
suggestions has serious implications for the present 
study, since even the latest birth date to which credi- 
bility can be stretched leaves Herodian a mature adult 
contemporary witness of the years 229-232. 

4. Other factors, which tended to restrict still further 
the use to which he put such information as he might 
have had access to, were: his own stated aims, the na- 
ture of ancient historiography itself, and some of the 
views currently fashionable among his contemporaries 
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concerning the form and content appropriate to the 
writing of serious history. These matters are suc- 
cinctly and usefully dealt with in Whittaker, Loeb ed., 
pp. xxxvi-lxi. 

5. See Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio, p. 2. More- 
over, Dio himself informs us that for the years 222- 
229 he could only supply brief notes, so that what we 
actually have here is an abridgement of a sketchier 
than usual original. For which, see Millar, ibid., pp. 
120-21, 170-71. 

6. Dio’s Roman History, Loeb Classical Library, 
vol. 9, pp. 482-85/80.3—-4. All translations are my own, 
unless otherwise stated. Dio reinforces what he has 
just said about the decline of military discipline with 
a reference to his own recent experience as governor 
of Pannonia Superior (probably in 226-228), and then 
concludes his work very decisively on an autobio- 
graphical and deeply personal note. 

7. The erroneous figure of thirteen years appears 
to be an oversight on the part of Herodian. At 6.9.3/ 
p. 141 he gives the correct figure and at the end of 
book six (6.9.8/p.144), when recording the death of 
Severus Alexander, he expresses a similar view in 
very similar language concerning the mildness and 
humanity towards his subjects shown by Alexander 
throughout the entire course of his reign: “So Alexan- 
der met his end, having ruled fourteen years without 
reproach and without bloodshed as far as his subjects 
were concerned.” 

8. I have translated the Greek text here as emended 
by Cassola and accepted by Whittaker in his edition: 
“t@ dé [tTEooEpaKat] čekáte čte,” literally “on the [four 
and] tenth year.” Without this editorial deletion the 
text as it has come down to us does not really make 
sense. For a full discussion of this point see Whittaker, 
Herodian, pp. 88-89 and especially n. 3. 

9. That Herodian means “Asia Minor” here is clear 
from the similar language, which he uses elsewhere 
(cf. 2.8.7/pp. 192-95 and 2.14.7/pp. 240-41} where the 
reference is clearly and unambiguously to Asia Minor. 

10. Herodian 6.2.1-2. I have followed the Greek 
text with facing English translation provided in the 
Loeb edition of Herodian, vol. 2, pp. 88-91, for which 
cf. notes 3 and 8 of the present article. 

11. In the special case of Dio item 21 and Herodian 
item 12 it was necessary to assume what will have to 
be demonstrated later. 

12. For a short but convincing demonstration of 
Herodian’s familiarity with and use of Dio, see C. R. 
Whittaker’s introduction to the Loeb edition and 
translation of Herodian, vol. 1, pp. lxiv—-lxviii. There 
is also a useful review of differing opinions on the 
question in T. D. Barnes, The Sources of the Historia 
Augusta (Brussels, 1978), pp. 83-85. 

13. For an example of massive, and quite deliberate, 
omission, see Whittaker, Herodian, vol. 1, pp. 429-30, 
n. 4. 
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14. All additions are otherwise to be treated as 
potentially apparent rather than real to the extent 
that, whereas Herodian had access to the full text of 
Dio, we are dependent here on Xiphilinus’ epitome. 

15. The type of headgear referred to appears to be 
authentic, cf. H. von Gall, “Relieffragment eines Ely- 
mdischen Königs aus Masged-e Soleiman,” IA 15 
(1980), pp. 241-50. Pl. 1 (facing p. 250), clearly shows 
one diadem worn over the other. 

16. Around a.p. 212, Artabanus IV rebelled against 
his elder brother, Vologeses VI, and gradually gained 
the upper hand in the ensuing civil war, for which 
see J. Wolski, L’empire des Arsacides, ActlIr 32 (Lou- 
vain, 1993), pp. 192-92. But coins of Vologeses bear- 
ing the date equivalent to a.p. 228 suggest that he 
may have managed to maintain a precarious hold on 
power until that late date and thus to outlive his 
younger brother by at least four years (see Wolski, 
ibid., p. 195). 

17. Including, presumably, his alleged revanchist 
intentions (cf. Dio item 21 and Herodian item 12). 

18. This piece of information too would fall into 
the category of “strategic intelligence” as defined by 
A. D. Lee in Information and Frontiers: Roman For- 
eign Relations in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, 1993), 
p. 2. “Strategic intelligence is information about the 
current activities and affairs of potentially hostile 
neighbours of direct strategic significance—informa- 
tion indicating the possibility of aggressive action by 
neighbours, or alternatively a favourable opportunity 
to gain an advantage against them through military 
or diplomatic action.” As such it would not be out of 
place in a report from Flavius Heracleo to the em- 
peror. It must not be forgotten, of course, that as far 
as Dio and no doubt Flavius Heracleo were con- 
cerned, Ardashir was a completely unknown quan- 
tity. For Herodian, on the other hand, writing at least 
about two decades later, he is a formidable and fa- 
miliar figure, which is why Dio’s “Artaxerxes, a Per- 
sian” has become “the Persian king Artaxerxes” in 
Herodian. 

19. For a useful discussion of the extent to which 
such information was available, could be successfully 
exploited, and was often a key factor in choosing the 
best time to attack, see Lee, Information and Fron- 
tiers, pp. 147-82, 109-21. 

20. On this particular point ibid., p. 121. 

21. As, for instance, the emperor Valentinian was 
to do about a century and a half later. In 374 “he re- 
ceived the report of the prefect Probus, telling of the 
devastation in Illyricum [caused by the Quadi]. On 
reading this with careful attention, as became a cau- 
tious general, he was distracted by anxious reflections 
and sending the secretary Paternianus, gave the mat- 
ter the most searching investigation.” Ammianus 
Marcellinus, trans. J. C. Rolfe (Loeb Classical Library), 
vol. 3, p. 315. 
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22. It is perhaps not without significance here that, 
according to Zonaras and Syncellus, Ardashir advanced 
into Cappadocia and captured Nisibis and Carrhae but 
failed to take Hatra (for references, see Whittaker, Loeb 
translation of Herodian, vol. 2, p. 91, n. 2. 

23. Herodoti Historiae, recognovit brevique adnota- 
tione critica instruxit Carolus Hude 3rd ed. (Oxford, 
192.7), 5.49-54.2. 

24. Herodotus (Oxford Classical Text), 5.49.1-2. 

25. Ibid., 5.49.6. 

26. Ibid., 5.50.1-2. 

27. Ibid., 5.54.2. The expression means “the Ae- 
gean” (here with particular reference to the Asia 
Minor coast), for which see W. W. How and J. Wells, 
A Commentary on Herodotus (Oxford, 1912), vol. 2, 
p. 24. 

28. On the use of maps see Lee, Information and 
Frontiers, pp. 81-86. 

29. Cf. n. 9. 

30. I must retract what I wrote in this journal in 
1992 concerning the meaning of Dio’s compressed 
and allusive reference, for which see D. Frendo, “Sasa- 
nian Irredentism and the Foundation of Constantino- 
ple: Historical Truth and Historical Reality,” BAI 6 
(1992), p. 60. I stated there (incorrectly) that the ex- 
tent of Ardashir’s territorial claim according to Dio 
was: “Mesopotamia, Syria and the whole of Asia Mi- 
nor.” At the time I failed to understand the precise 
import of Dio’s reference partly through having delib- 
erately omitted from discussion all consideration of 
Herodian and thus having made no attempt to relate 
the two passages to each other. 

31.1. Shahid, “The Last Sasanid-Byzantine Conflict 
in the Seventh Century: The Causes of its Outbreak,” 
in La Persia e Bisanzio, Accademia Nazionale dei Lin- 
cei, Atti dei Convegni Lincei, 201 (Rome, 2004), pp. 
223-44, 

32. Ibid., p. 238. 

33. Ibid., p. 240: “More positive arguments may 
now be adduced in support of the old orthodoxy.” 

34. Ibid., pp. 240-41. Incidentally, what Herodian 
relates is the arrival not of “an official document” but 
of letters (in the plural, as Whittaker correctly trans- 
lates) from the governors of Mesopotamia and Syria. 
Three other certain instances in Herodian of “ypdp- 
ata” with a plural meaning are: 2.10.1/vol. 1, p. 204; 
7.6.3/vol. 2, p. 192; 7.7.5/p. 202. 

35. Ibid., p. 240. 

36. For the Old Persian name, see the remarks of 
Erich Kettenhofen, “Die Einforderung des Achä- 
menidenerbes durch Ardašir: Eine Interpretatio Ro- 
mana,” Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 15 (1984), 
pp. 177-90. Present reference is to p. 182 and to n. 24 
there. 

37. The form “Artaxares” is attested as early as A.D. 
14 in the Res Gestae Divi Augusti, 32. Herodian in fact 
may well have written “Artaxares,” since this form is 
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attested in some manuscripts at 6.3.5 and 6.4.5. 
Stavenhagen in his Teubner edition of 1922 prints all 
four instances of the name in Herodian (i.e. 6.2.1 and 
6.2.7 in addition to the two just mentioned) as “Artax- 
ares.” This must be right because there is no reason 
why a scribe, finding “Artaxerxes” in his manuscript, 
should have altered it to “Artaxares” in his copy and/ 
or his original, unless historical phonology was his 
speciality, which seems profoundly unlikely. On the 
other hand, “Artaxares” would probably have been 
unfamiliar to most scribes and compilers of the elev- 
enth century or later, who would presumably have 
turned to the better known, classical form of the 
name. The historian Agathias, writing in the late sixth 
century, distinguishes clearly between the Achaeme- 
nian “Artaxerxes” and the founder of the Sasanian dy- 
nasty “Artaxares,” but he shows a special interest in 
the chronology of the Sasanids and even claims to have 
consulted the official Persian records with the help of 
a certain Sergius the interpreter (cf. Agathias 4.24—30/ 
ed. Keydell, p. 153, line 9-p. 162, line 23, and, for the 
reference to the Achaemenian “Artaxerxes,” see Aga- 
thias 2.24.4/ed. Keydell p. 72 line 7). Incidentally, 
George of Pisidia, writing at the end of the third decade 
of the seventh century a.D., gives the form “Aptaorp,” 
which is very close to “Ardashir” and is guaranteed by 
the prosodic requirements of that poet’s classicising 
iambic trimeters, for which see Heraclias II, 173, ed. 
and trans. A. Pertusi (Ettal,1959). Whittaker, in the 
Loeb edition, has followed the reverse procedure to 
Stavenhagen and has printed “Artaxerxes” in all four 
instances on the grounds (cf. n. 4 of his critical appa- 
ratus on p. 88 of vol. 2) that “Artaxerxes” is the form 
attested in “Dio (Xiph.) 80. 3. 2.” But Herodian, who 
undoubtedly took his information from Dio, will have 
read Dio’s Roman History in its complete unabridged 
form nor is there any reason for supposing that Ar- 
dashir’s name did not come to Dio in its contemporary 
Greek form. Elsewhere, (cf. Book 49.36.5-6) Dio makes 
clear his preference for accuracy over archaism in the 
use of proper names, so that, had he received the name 
in its contemporary form, it is unlikely that he would 
have chosen to alter it. In my own translation, I have 
followed Whittaker’s text throughout and have writ- 
ten “Artaxerxes” but I have done so simply in order to 
avoid confusion and distraction from matters more 
relevant to my immediate purpose. 
38. For a useful recent discussion, see R. Vardan- 
yan, “Tendenze culturali e ideologiche nell’impero 
partico riflesse dalla monetazione,” Parthica 3 (2001), 
pp. 25-132. The relevant details with the terminology 
employed there are: 
1. ArdaxSir I, p. 62, fig. 2: 3. First phase = 2nd half 
of 3rd century B.c.-140 B.c. Text on p. 35. 

2. Ardaxsir II, p. 72, fig. 21: 1. Third phase = lst 
century B.c.—3rd quarter of lst century a.D. Text 
on p. 37. 
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3. ArdaxSir III, p. 85, fig. 25: 6. Fourth phase = last 
decades of lst century a.p.-middle of 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. Text on pp. 37-38. 

4. ArdaxSir IV, p. 87, fig. 27: 5. Fifth phase = 2nd 
half of 2nd—-beginning of 3rd century a.p. Text 
on pp. 38-39. 

39. Cf. V. Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones, Docu- 
ments illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1979), p. 26, C. 32, and p. 27, 
C. 32, for the relevant portions of this celebrated 
bilingual inscription. 

40. See M. Boyce, A History of Zoroastrianism, vol. 
2. HdO (Leiden, 1982), p. 263. 

41. Shahid, “The Last Sasanid-Byzantine Conflict, 
p. 240. 

42. Ibid., p. 243. 

43. Theophylacti Simocattae Historae, ed. C. de 
Boor, rev. P. Wirth (Stuttgart, 1972), p. 217, lines 9-20. 

44. Th. Nöldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber 
zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Leiden, 1879) p. 3, n. 1. 

45. Ibid., “was sie von histor. Angaben über den 
letzten Dârâ und über Alexander hat, ist auch erst aus 
dem griech. Alexanderroman geflossen.” 

46. For the date of composition of this work in the 
form in which it has come down to us, see A. Pa- 
gliaro, La letteratura della Persia preislamica (Flo- 
rence, 1968) p. 120, who suggests around 650, and 
CHI 3.2, p. 1188: “The geographical information, the 
founding of towns and sacred fires, would seem to be 
evidence of the book’s revision or even of its compo- 
sition at about the end of the Sasanian period.” 

47.E. Yar-Shater, in La Persia nel Medioevo, Acca- 
demia Nazionale dei Lincei (Rome, 1971) Quaderno 
n. 160, pp. 517-31. 

48. Ibid., p. 518. 

49. Kettenhofen, “Die Einforderung des Achameni- 
denerbes durch Ardaxšir: Eine Interpretatio Romana,” 
pp. 177-90. 

50. Ibid., pp. 179-80. 

51. Ibid., pp. 184-86. 

52. Tacitus, Annals 6.31. The translation is that 
of A. J. Church and W. J. Brodribb (New York, 1942), 
p. 213. For the italicised portion, the Latin original in 
the second revised edition of Henry Furneaux (Ox- 
ford, 1897) reads: “simul veteres Persarum ac Mace- 
donum terminos, seque invasurum possessa primum 
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